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Coditorial 


QUERIES 


In accordance with an announcement in the February Journal, 
we introduce this month a department of “‘Queries.”” It is hoped 
that many of our readers will take an interest in this department 
and make it an interesting feature of the Journal. Any persons 
desirous of expressing views opposite to those held by the answer 
to a given question will be given an opportunity to do so if the 
natural limitations of space are observed. 


THE ANNUAL MEETINGS 


The time for the annual meetings of the two associations which 
the Journal represents is again at hand, and we present herewith 
the two programs in full, as furnished by the secretaries of the 
respective associations. For the New England Association, the 
excellent program that is offered, the opportunity of visiting Yale 
University, and the rare privilege of hearing Gilbert Murray of 
Oxford, should insure an unusually large attendance. 

The program for the Association of the Middle West and South 
seems unusually attractive. It will be seen that a much more 
generous provision than of late years has been made for the literary 
side of the program. And this is well; for, although we may wisely 
discuss methods of teaching at every meeting and take account of 
our classical stock each year, too much of this exercise, we have 
found in the past, is apt to be depressing. Hence we welcome the 
inspiration and pleasure which we must derive from the right 
presentation of some of the results toward which all our study of 
the classics ought to look. 
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| PROGRAM OF THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CLAS- 
i SICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH, 
TO BE HELD AT CINCINNATI, OHIO, FRIDAY AND SATUR- 


i! DAY, APRIL 12 AND 13, 1912 
! THURSDAY, 8 P.M.: Meeting of the Executive Committee, Hotel Sinton. 
| I. Fray, 9 A.M. Sinton 


| g:00 1. “The Classics in the Old South Carolina College,” by E. L. GREEN, 
{ University of South Carolina. 
| The South Carolina College was founded in 1801 and became the 
if University of South Carolina in 1866. It was strictly classical in its 
| curriculum, Latin, Greek, and mathematics forming the basis; except for 
| a few years, modern languages were not taught. There was at first more 
ft breadth of view than after 1834. More Latin was required for entrance 
Hi than is now generally read in the whole of the average college course. 
There was little change in the requirements for Latin; Greek, on the 
other hand, gradually assumed greater importance, so that there was a 
large increase in the amount required for entrance. All students took 
the same course. Literature, not grammar, was the chief end to be 
] attained. The two languages were at first taught by one professor, 
@ Professor of Greek and Roman literature; later there was a division into 
Greek literature and Roman literature. 
In South Carolina instruction in Greek and Latin was to be had in 
i) the secondary schools, or academies, from 1712. Academies took the 
if place of the free schools of our day. Their course was based on the 
classics, so that the college could adopt a resolution, which was apparently 
not enforced, that all applications for admission should be made in Latin. 
The teachers in these academies were often accomplished linguists. 


2. “On Reading Latin,” by Miss Entra CLaFLin, Monticello Semi- 
nary, Godfrey, II. 
Reading Latin should be distinguished from translating Latin. The 
| two processes are frequently confused. Too much or even exclusive 
emphasis is often laid on translating, with the result that the pupil learns 
| neither to read nor to translate well. An important aid to learning to 
read Latin is the practice of reading it aloud, a practice too much neglected 
even in many of our best schools. Along with reading aloud should go 
the kindred practices of Latin dictation, Latin at hearing, and learning 
1 by heart. The habit of reading Latin aloud tends to make pupils realize 
| the relationship of Latin to the modern tongues, such as Italian and 
) Spanish. It also has a most beneficial effect on the pronunciation of 
| English. And from the point of view of mental discipline the most 
effective training is derived from reading, rather than from translating, 
Latin. 
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. “Did Tacitus Malign and Vilify Tiberius in the Portrait of that 


Emperor Handed Down to Us in the Annals?” by Epwin M. 
Bowen, Randolph-Macon College, Virginia. 

Several recent writers have endeavored to show that Tacitus painted 
Tiberius in much darker colors than the facts warranted. These writers 
have not only called the historian’s veracity into question, but have 
charged him with wilful, malicious misrepresentation. As defenders of 
Tiberius they have undertaken to rehabilitate the cruel and dissolute 
emperor by bleaching out the ugly, black spots in his traditional character, 
so as to make him appear “a man more sinned against than sinning.” 

To this end the recent defenders of Tiberius have resorted to the 
device of trying to discredit Tacitus’ record and impeach his testimony, 
affirming that the historian was so bitterly prejudiced against the emperor 
as to do him gross and lasting injustice, which clamors for correction. 

It is the purpose of the present paper to review briefly the case for 
Tacitus and to determine if he is justly worthy of all the censure heaped 
upon him for the alleged traduction of Tiberius’ character. 


. “The Age and Value of the Gospel MS in the Freer Collection,” 


by Henry A. SANDERS, University of Michigan. Illustrated 

with stereopticon. 

After giving the history and description of the MS an attempt will 
be made to fix its date within definite limits on the basis of styles of 
writing, character of parchment, internal evidence of the text, and rela- 
tionship to other MSS, versions, and the church fathers. The evidence 
given in establishing the date will then be reviewed to show its bearing 
on the problem of the text-history of the New Testament and certain 
notable passages will be discussed illustrating the new evidence given by 
this old MS. 


II. Fray, 3:00 P.M. UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


. “The Old Comedy in Its Relation to the New Comedy,” by H. W. 


Prescott, University of Chicago. 

The elements of the Old Comedy: «@yos and cxwpuara; dywr. The 
development of these elements into the satirical burlesque of Aristophanes. 
Other types of comedy before Aristophanes and contemporary with the 
Aristophanic burlesque. Apparent resemblances in content and form 
between the Old and the New Comedy; essential differences. Ancient 
theory of the relation between the two types; its limitations. Euripidean 
tragedy as the precursor of the New Comedy; a critique of this theory. 
Conclusions. 


. “Menander and Greek New Comedy,” by Cuartes H. WELLER, 


University of Iowa. 
The recently discovered plays of Menander, their intrinsic interest 
and their value in determining the character of Greek New Comedy. 
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7. “Latin Comedy—lIts Predecessors and Its Successors,” by W. A. 
OLDFATHER, University of Illinois. 


8. “The Romantic Comedy and Its Relations to Latin Comedy,” by 
CHESTER Murray, University of Missouri. 

The classical Romance drama, carried to its greatest degree of per- 
fection in France, is the development of a sixteenth century fusion of the 
mediaeval drama, an entirely new and independent growth which had its 
origin in the church liturgy, and of the old classical drama, which fur- 
nished largely the element of form. In the tragedy the earliest and most 
potent influence was that of Seneca, who placed his stamp indelibly upon 
the Romance drama, although later, and especially in the hands of Racine, 
it was considerably modified by Greek influence, that of Euripides being 
particularly strong. The Romance comedy to a less degree was affected 
by classical influence and in France was a fusion of the native comedy, 
the direct development of the earlier farce, and of the Italian comedy, 
which itself owed more to Greek and Roman comedy and particularly to 
Plautus and Terence. 


III. Frimay, 8:00 P.M. Emery HALL 
8:00 9. “The Spell of Vergil,’”’ by Paut SHorey, University of Chicago. 
1o. “Lucretius—An Exposition,” by M. S. SLAUGHTER, University of 
Wisconsin. 

The appeal of Epicureanism to thinking men of Lucretius’ time; 
limitations of his science; Lucretius’ interest in Nature not purely 
scientific and impersonal, but aesthetic and emotional; the human inter- 
est of the poem supreme; conflict between reason and superstition; 
progress of the races; secret of escape from faedium vitae. Modern 
interest in Lucretius. 


11. “Cicero—An Appreciation,” by GRANT SHOWERMAN, University of 
Wisconsin. 


IV. SATURDAY, 9:00 A.M. UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


g:00 12. “The Inspirational Teaching of Latin,” by HERBERT T. ARCHIBALD, 

Carleton College, Minnesota. 

The topic will be discussed under five heads: Atmosphere, Vocabu- 
lary, Parsing, Syntax, and Reading. 

In particular it will be shown how a class may be thoroughly prepared 
in one semester for beginning Caesar. One important feature is the 
learning of vocabulary almost wholly from chosen English derivatives 
defined exactly in terms of the meaning of the original, e.g., 

MILES, MILITIS (MILIT), m. soldier. MILITARY (relating to soldiers). 

Another feature is the use of a new system of paradigms and of 


13. 


14. 
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The practical benefits of continuing the use of similar word-lists, 
and of using parsing-lists, both arranged in the order of occurrence, in 
reading Caesar and other authors will be shown also. The whole dis- 
cussion will be from the point of view of inspiration. 


“Modern Criticism of Latin Literature,’’ GEorce Howe, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

In the body of modern criticism of Latin literature there are certain 
universal judgments which may be reduced to the three formulae: 
1. Latin literature is formal; 2. It is utilitarian; 3. It is imitative. 
Critics and commentators have elevated these formulae to the position 
of almost axiomatic hypotheses. Such absurd deductions have resulted 
that we are warranted in questioning the adequacy of the formulae more 
closely than we are in the habit of doing. The formulae are true, as far 
as they go, but are inadequate. First, they are negative, showing lack of 
values rather than values, and giving no full account of the content of the 
literature. Second, while they follow the usual comparative method of criti- 
cism, they fail of completeness because they refer only to the one standard 
of Greek literature. Third, they all arise out of the formula of imitation 
and proceed from the point of view of the Roman’s lack of originality. 
This viewpoint is the result of a natural historical development. The 
discovery of Greek literature after that of the Latin made the comparison 
unavoidable. But the limited reference to the one standard is misleading 
and no longer necessary. The suggestion follows that a greater effort 
should be made to read Latin literature for itself and independently, in 
order to learn its peculiar values and to explain more fully why the slavish 
imitation is so totally unlike its Greek pattern. 


“A Concrete Illustration Instead of an Abstract Statement in 
Answer to the High-School Boy’s Question: ‘What’s the Use of 
Latin ?’” by Frances E. Saprn, Oak Park High School. 


An abstract statement as to the practical value of Latin and Greek 
has almost no effect upon the high-school boy or his parents. On the 
other hand a concrete illustration in pictorial form not only holds his 
attention but sometimes convinces. He is far less liable to say, ‘‘ What’s 
the use of Latin?” if he can see with his own eyes just how the classics 
afford practical help in connection with 

1. The English language 
. English literature 
. Romance languages 
. The Professions 
. Science 
Art 
. A Broadminded view of the present 
. Miscellaneous points. 

Illustrative material drawn largely from newspapers, books, adver- 
tisements, and other sources with which the student is familiar, if properly 
arranged and classified, will furnish an exhibit large enough to cover the 
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walls of a schoolroom with the only effective argument that a teacher 
can make to an immature pupil in defense of the practical value of the 
classics. 

Such an exhibit for the high school at Oak Park, IIl., will be illustrated 
with lantern slides. 


“A Paleographical Journey to Spain and Portugal,” by Joun M. 
BurnaM, University of Cincinnati. 

Illustrated with slides from the following MSS: Barcelona, Archivo 
de la Corona de Arag6n; Ripoll 168, San Cugat 11; Madrid, Biblioteca 
Nacional, A 56, A 16, A113, Ee 102, Ii21; Escorial, I. d. 2, III. S. 23, 
IV. e. 24; Lisbon, Biblioteca Publica, Alcobaga 394. 


V. SATURDAY, 2:00 P.M. 


“Problems of the Elementary-Latin Classroom and Some Sugges- 
tions for Their Solution,” by Louise DoncE, Converse College, 
South Carolina. 

A. The main problem. 

B. The problem of the principal of the secondary school. 

C. The problem of the teacher—What he should aim at and what 
he should avoid. 

D. Suggestions as to the best way of presenting certain facts in 

Latin syntax for the first time. 


“The Real Domitian—Tyrant or Statesman,” by A. R. CritTEn- 
DEN, University of Michigan. 

With most students of Roman history and literature, the name of 
Domitian has long been a synonym for despotic cruelty. But such scanty 
biographical notices and personal estimates of him as have come to us 
from classical writers are notoriously prejudiced and untrustworthy. 
A careful survey of the progress of Roman administration during his 
reign and of the personal and official acts of Domitian himself, in so far 
as we have these recorded, affords the basis for a materially different 
estimate of this emperor. We must at least account him a strong and 
active ruler who labored diligently for the welfare of the empire as a 
whole, one who stood for stern reality as opposed to political fiction, and 
who finally perished in a storm of opposition due in part to his own 
personality and in part aroused by the relentless vigor of his reforms. 


“The Classics, the Leaven of Civilization,” by A. J. AVEN, Missis- 
sippi College. 

In the discussion it is shown that the decline of the classics and the 
decline of civilization were coexistent, and that the revival of the classics 
and the revival of civilization were coexistent. The barbarian hordes 
overran western Europe, so the commercial hordes are trying to overrun 
higher culture. In the early period of the Christian era, religious 
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fanatics made a fight against the study of the classics; today the com- 
mercial fanatics are making the same fight but from a slightly different 
angle. A slight reaction is noted in favor of the study of the classics, 
and some suggestions as to how interest may be intensified. 

The local committee is arranging social features for the delegates, both 
men and women. 

On Thursday evening there will be an informal gathering of the members 
who arrive the day before the meetings begin. The place will be announced 
later. 

At the close of the first session on Friday the delegates and visitors are 
invited to a giro through the publishing establishment of the American Book 
Company, after which a luncheon will be served there. 

At the close of the evening session on Friday the men are invited to a 
smoker at the Commercial Club, the women to a reception at the Literary 
Club of Cincinnati. 

After the morning session on Saturday the Association will be entertained 
at luncheon by the University of Cincinnati; and from 4 to 6 the members will 
be given an automobile ride through the city. 

Various festive parties are being arranged for those members who may 
not be returning home until the Saturday night trains. 

Reception committees will be at the various depots to assist members of 
the Association upon their arrival. All visitors will go first to the Hotel Sinton, 
where the Information Bureau will be located. From here the visitors will be 
piloted to their various hotels and lodgings. 

Entertainment may be arranged for in advance, at hotel or boarding-house, 
by application to the chairman of the local committee, Professor W. T. Semple, 
Auburn Hotel, Cincinnati. 

The leading hotels of Cincinnati have offered the following rates, all on 
the European plan: 

Hotel Sinton—Room without bath, $2.00 per day and up; room with 
private bath, $2.50 per day and up. There is an additional charge of $1.00 
made for the extra person in the room when the same bed is occupied; an 
outside room with bath, $3.50 per day and up; room with private bath carry- 
ing two beds, $6.00 per day. This same room with hot and cold running 
water, with the free use of a detached bath, $4.00. The Sinton will be the 
headquarters of the meeting, and some of the meetings will be held in its 
convention hall. 

Gibson House.—Without bath, $1.50 and $2.00; with bath, $2.00 and 
up; $1.00 extra for each additional person in a room. 

Hotel Havlin.—Single room without bath, $2.00 per day and upward; 
single room with bath, $2.50 per day and upward; room containing two 
beds with bath, for two persons, $4.00 per day and upward; room containing 
two beds without bath, for two persons, $3.50 per day and upward. Where 
two persons occupy a room containing a double bed, without bath, the rate 
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will be $3.00 per day and upward; two persons occupying room containing 
double bed and bath, $3.50 per day and upward. Where more than two 
persons occupy the rooms with additional beds added, $1.00 is added to the 
above quoted rates. 

Hotel Sterling —Rooms $1.00 to $2.00. The Sterling offers entertainment 
on the American plan also, at $2.00 to $3.50 per day. 


PROGRAM OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CLASSI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, TO BE HELD AT 
YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, FRIDAY 
AND SATURDAY, APRIL 12 AND 13. 


2:30- 3:00 


3:00- 3:20 
3:20- 3:40 


3:40- 3°55 
3°55- 4:15 


4:35 


4:35- 4:50 
4:50- 5:10 


5:10- §:30 


9:15- 9:35 


9:35- 9:55 


9: 55-10:15 


Frmay AFTERNOON 


. Welcome by PREsIDENT ARTHUR T. HapDLeEy, Yale Univer- 


sity, with response by Dr. WILLIAM GALLAGHER, Presi- 
dent of the Association. 


. “The Classical Origin of the Literary Sermo Amatorius,”’ 


PROFESSOR MARBURG B. OGLE, University of Vermont. 


. “A Gothic Type in Classic Art,” Miss M. Louise Nicuots, 


Miss Porter’s School, Farmington, Conn. 


. Recess. 
. “Recent Views of the Political Activity of Demosthenes,” 


PROFESSOR CHARLES D. ApAms, Dartmouth College. 


. “Avows vooros; The Greek Professor’s Dream,” Pro- 


FESSOR CLARENCE H. Waite, Colby College. 


. Discussion. 
. “Treatment of the Dative in Latin with Compound Verbs,” 


BERNARD M. ALLEN, Phillips Andover Academy. 


. Reports and Business, including the election of officers. 


Frmay EVENING 


Address by PROFESSOR GILBERT Murray, Oxford Univer- 
sity, followed by a reception. 


SATURDAY MoRNING 


. “Some Plautian Puns,’’ Proressor Paut Nrxon, Bowdoin 
College. 

. “What Do the Teachers of Latin in the New England High 
Schools Want from the Colleges?’’ Watter V. Mc- 
DurFeE, Central High School, Springfield. 

. “The Latin Course in Secondary Schools,” Miss Mary J. 
WELLINGTON, High School, Manchester, N.H. 


| 


| 


10: 15-10:35 
10:35-10: 50 
10: 50-I1:10 


II: 10-11: 40 


I11:40-12:00 


2:00- 2:20 


2:20- 2:30 
2:30- 3:15 


3:15 
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. Discussion. 
. Recess. 
. “Vergil’s Portrayal of Woman,” Miss Jutta K. Orpway, 


Girls’ Latin School, Boston. 


. “An Ancient Treasure Ship”’ (illustrated), ProFressor 


GeorGE H. Cuase, Harvard University. 


. Business Meeting. 


The Yale Classical Club will entertain the Association at 
luncheon. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


. “All Studies are Created Equal,’’ Proressor FRANK C. 


Bassitt, Trinity College. 


2. Discussion. 
3. “Roman Remains in Northern Italy and Southern France” 


(illustrated), PRoFEssoR CHARLES Upson CLark, Yale 
University. 


4. Unfinished Business. 


A notice will be sent in March to all the members giving information 
about hotels, rates, etc. Inquiries of any kind may be addressed to Pro- 
FEssOR J. W. D. INGERSOLL, Yale University, or to Proressor GEORGE E. 
Howes, Williams College. 


CAESAR OR A SUBSTITUTE? 


By Artuur TAPPAN WALKER 
University of Kansas 


In recent years the perennial dissatisfaction with Caesar as the 
second-year Latin text seems to be finding expression more often 
and more strongly than usual. There is scarcely a classical 
association meeting or a paper on second-year Latin work without 
its attack on Caesar. We have heard such extreme statements as 
that all thoughtful teachers are seeking to get away from Caesar; 
that the most pressing task of classical teachers is to find a sub- 
stitute for Caesar; and even that the future of classical studies in 
America depends on the success of classical teachers in this search. 
On the other hand, it is obvious that there are thousands of teachers 
who prefer Caesar to any substitute. Else why the outcry against 
him? But as there is no novelty in a defense of Caesar, and as 
they desire no change in the existing conditions, they seldom reply 
to the attacks. There seems danger that those who have given 
the matter little thought may be misled by the words of one side 
and the silence of the other into believing that no reasons can be 
given for the retention of Caesar except the stupidity and inertia 
of teachers. 

It would be folly to maintain that Caesar is ideal for second-year 
work. What can be maintained is that the ideal does not exist, 
that Caesar fulfils adequately all legitimate requirements for 
second-year work, and that no substitute exists with which the 
proper work of that year can be done so well. We are considering, 

t Although this article maintains an opposite position, it is by no means to be 
considered as written in reply to Professor Leiper’s thoughtful and temperate article, 
with much of which I agree. By a curious coincidence my paper was put in its final 
form for publication only a few hours before his was submitted to me for approval. 
The two are presented together, as the two sides of the shield. As Professor Leiper 
has had no opportunity to see my paper I have not yielded to the temptation to modify 
some parts of my paper for the purpose of meeting his points, but am printing it 
word for word as it was written before I saw his paper. 
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of course, the work of pupils of high-school age. We are all familiar 
with the argument that teachers in English and German schools 
use a great variety of reading in second-year work. Those who use 
this argument do not always remind us that the pupils in those 
schools begin Latin much earlier than in our schools and give it 
much more time. Again, we are considering the main work of the 
second year, not the easier reading which may be needed at the 
end of the first year or the beginning of the second, as a preparation 
for the main work. 

The argument from past experience is one which should appeal 
to Latin teachers with peculiar force. We must remember that the 
present wave of dissatisfaction with Caesar had its counterpart 
some fifteen or twenty years ago. That wave found expression in 
the report of the Committee of Ten, just as the present one has 
in the recent report of the Committee of Fifteen on Latin Entrance 
Requirements. It is true that neither report specifically recom- 
mends Nepos as superior to Caesar; but both reports give evidence 
of a feeling that Caesar is unsatisfactory, and suggest Nepos as at 
least a partial substitute. The report of the Committee of Ten 
was soon followed by the appearance of several editions of Nepos, 
and of four second-year Latin books which aimed to substitute 
variety for the monotony of Caesar. No one who wanted to get 
away from Caesar could complain of inability to find textbooks 
intended for this very purpose. If he did not find the material 
suitable for his purpose, it was only because the editors could not 
find it in the whole field of Latin literature. Alas for the high 
hopes of editors and publishers! Exact figures as to the use of 
these books cannot be obtained, but it is well known that they once 
had a considerable sale, which has now greatly fallen off. Caesar 
still reigns supreme in the second year. 

If one asks a believer in these books for an explanation of their 
failure to supplant Caesar, he may get two. The first is that 
colleges and universities refused to accept substitutes for Caesar. 
Surely this cannot be true of a majority of these institutions, 
though it may well be that the majority of college men refused to 
recommend them. Perhaps the colleges had fallen into the habit 
of stating their requirement as four books of Caesar, because that 
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was the amount the schools usually found themselves best able to 
do; and they may not always have printed the fact that they were 
willing to accept substitutes, because substitutes were seldom 
offered; but that any considerable number did actually refuse to 
accept them may well be doubted. Certainly some recommended 
them. At any rate, this explanation fails to account for the fact that 
the use of the substitutes was considerable for a time, then fell off. 

The second explanation is the conservatism, prejudice, inertia, 
or ignorance of teachers. Undeniably some teachers have all these 
qualities; but there are enough wide-awake, thoughtfu!, well- 
trained teachers to make the fortune of any publisher who could 
give them an improvement on Caesar. And what has become of 
the intelligent and progressive teachers who once did use the 
substitutes? Have most of them died or married? Are their 
successors less intelligent ? 

The true explanation seems to be that given by Professor 
Bennett in Bennett and Bristol’s Teaching of Latin and Greek. It 
is in substance that Nepos is found by actual experience not to do 
the work as well as Caesar, being neither easier nor more interesting, 
and lacking some of the good qualities of Caesar. As Professor 
Bennett is himself a confessed convert from the Nepos cult, his 
testimony is the more convincing. Probably his change of heart 
typifies the usual experience of those who decry Caesar. The 
arguments against Caesar are plausible, the teacher does not like 
to think himself old fashioned, and he makes a change. But he 
finds that for some reason his class does not do as well: it does not 
gain in power satisfactorily as the year progresses; it does not 
manifest that keen interest in biography, for example, that the 
advocates of Nepos postulate. ‘ The teacher cannot quite explain 
it, but he is glad to get back to Caesar. 

So the experience of the past seems to show that nothing but a 
temporary confusion can result from attempts to dethrone Caesar. 
Yet this argument can carry no weight if there are decisive argu- 
ments against him, or if changed conditions in secondary schools 
necessitate new aims and ideals in teaching Latin. 

The arguments used against Caesar resolve themselves into 
four: first, he is too hard for the first connected reading; second, 
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he is not interesting; third, he is monotonous; fourth, his subject- 
matter is not vitally significant for the modern pupil or for modern 
civilization. 

No universally valid statement can be made about the difficulty 
of Caesar. Whether or not he is too hard depends on the class 
and on the teacher and on the choice of beginner’s book. Millions 
of school children have been able to read him immediately after 
the beginner’s book. An unfortunate host of others has not been 
able. If a teacher kaows that Caesar is too hard for a class, there 
are several little books of easier Latin that may serve as bridges 
to him. To recommend the use of one of them only so long as is 
necessary to prepare for the real work of the year is a very different 
thing from recommending a substitute for Caesar. And it is not 
necessary to read the first four books without omissions. Parts of 
the last three books are both easier and more interesting than parts 
of the first four. In particular, something should be substituted 
for the Ariovistus campaign, with its overload of indirect discourse. 
Teachers do not always realize how little further use even the 
college student has for the training in indirect discourse so labori- 
ously given him before he is ready for it. But this is an argument 
against teaching Caesar with misdirected zeal, not against teaching 
Caesar. 

The statement that Caesar is not interesting, like any other 
question of taste, defies argument. Yet, with due regard for 
exceptional cases, it may fairly be said that liking or disliking 
Caesar is chiefly a matter of knowledge—that the teacher who 
really knows what Caesar did, and who has his class follow the 
story understandingly, is not likely to complain on the score of 
interest. Certainly many teachers find him interesting, and, 
what is more to the point, find their pupils interested in him. 

The charge of monotony means sometimes one thing, sometimes 
another. Sometimes it means that the teacher gets tired of 
teaching the same thing year after year. But every new class 
finds Caesar new and fresh: the course of study is not a device for 
amusing or instructing the teacher. And if the teacher will take 
Caesar seriously he may be sure of finding something new to learn 
about his campaigns for the rest of his life. Mr. Holmes, who spent 
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eleven years in writing Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul, has learned 
enough in the past twelve years to necessitate a rewriting of the 
book; and even now, though his work is far the best that has ever 
been done on Caesar, there are many points on which the last 
word has not yet been said. At other times the charge of monotony 
means that the pupil gets tired of reading one author for a whole 
year. Perhaps that is true: much depends on how interesting he 
finds the author. The other side is that the pupil who reads 
Caesar straight through a year finds him becoming easier and 
easier, and gets an ever-increasing sense of power which is worth 
more than the supposed interest aroused by variety. Consider the 
matter of vocabulary, forexample. A pupil who omits the Ariovis- 
tus campaign will encounter an average of thirty-one new words 
in each chapter of Book i, eleven in Book ii, nine in Book iii, 
and six in Book iv, omitting fractions in each case. Probably a 
count of new syntactical constructions would be still more con- 
vincing. Does anyone suppose that such a showing could be made 
for any combination of authors? Professor Bennett is of the 
opinion that Nepos does not get perceptibly easier as the pupil 
advances; no doubt he is right in thinking that this is one of the 
chief reasons for the hold which Caesar has on the schools. It is 
no unworthy reason, for it is worth while from every point of view 
to give the pupil an increasing sense of power of accomplishment. 

The charge that Caesar’s subject-matter is not vitally significant 
appears at first sight the most serious and convincing. Yet to 
stress this charge involves maintaining two untenable assumptions: 
first, that there are other parts of Latin literature which are more 
vitally significant and at the same time equally suitable for second- 
year work; second, that second-year Latin is taught primarily for 
its subject-matter. The first assumption we may dismiss as false, 
at least until some definite suggestion is made of a more suitable 
and more significant author than Nepos. The second is equally 
false. No teacher of Latin really believes that second-year Latin 
is taught primarily for its subject-matter. To maintain such a 
thesis would be in effect to agree with those who would have us 
cease to teach Latin and substitute a study of the literature through 
translations. The pupil reads only some ninety pages of Latin in 
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his second year, and has already spent another year in preparing to 
read that amount. Where in all the literature of the world are 
there ninety pages whose contents are worth digging out from a 
foreign tongue by two years of hard work, when they are available 
in translation? In fact, the knowledge of the subject-matter, 
whatever the author read, is among the least important of the 
things which the pupil will carry away from his second year of 
Latin. That this is neither a denial that the subject-matter must 
be worthy, nor a failure to recognize the great importance of 
studying the subject-matter, nor an admission that the subject- 
matter of Caesar is unworthy, will be evident from what follows. 
That in later years of the study the value of the subject-matter 
becomes increasingly important, goes without saying. 

Now that the objections to Caesar have been discussed, there 
remains for consideration the question whether he has the positive 
qualifications to be the medium through which the chief purposes 
of Latin study may be achieved. This necessitates stating, as 
briefly as may be, the aims of the study, and estimating their 
relative importance in second-year work. Four chief aims may be 
recognized: first, the ability to read Latin; second, mental dis- 
cipline; third, the improvement of the pupil’s English; fourth, the 
benefit to be derived from a study of the contents, on the literary, 
historical, ethical, and aesthetic sides. 

Of these, the ability to read Latin stands on an entirely different 
plane from the other three. It was once the chief aim and value of 
Latin study, but that was long ago. Since then, though discussions 
of Latin teaching sometimes seem to be based on the hypothesis 
that it is still both the chief aim and the chief value, it is merely 
the convenient practical aim of the teacher, not the chief value at 
all, hardly even a real value. The other three are the real values 
for whose sake Latin is in the curriculum. Yet as the practical 
aim it is to be given due consideration in selecting the material for 
second-year reading. 

Of the three real values, it makes little difference whether mental 
discipline or the improvement of the pupil’s English be thought of 
first importance, for good teaching will bring about both alike. 
The relative importance of the content value depends on what one 
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includes under this head. It has already been said that a knowledge 
of the contents is one of the least important things which the pupil 
will carry away from his second year of Latin. But a sharp dis- 
crimination must be made between the value of the facts and ideas 
expressed by the Latin and the value of the process of extracting 
the facts and ideas from the Latin. In a sense this latter phase 
belongs to mental discipline; but here something more is meant 
than the process of observing facts in the Latin sentence and 
drawing correct inferences from them as to the meaning of the 
sentence. The habit of weighing carefully the meaning of each 
sentence by itself and in relation to its context, for the sake of 
getting at the meaning of the whole passage, may be one of the 
most important things which the pupil will carry away from his 
study of Latin, whether he becomes a lawyer or an engineer or a 
physician or follows any other calling which requires the extraction 
of the exact meaning from a printed page. The value of this habit, 
not the value of the contents themselves, is the justification for 
insisting that the pupil must follow with intelligent comprehension 
the thought of his author. 

Of course there is nothing novel in the foregoing statement of 
the values of Latin study. All recognize them, whatever differences 
of opinion there may be as to their relative importance. The point 
is that these values are the only important and universally valid 
ones for second-year Latin. There are some minor values, to be 
sure, as, for example, the service of Latin to the student of French; 
but no other important value has been discovered or developed by 
the changing conditions in the secondary schools. They are the 
great ends for which Latin has been and will be retained in the 
curriculum. The fitness of Caesar and of the substitutes for 
Caesar must be determined with reference to these great ends. 

Which of these aims cannot be attained adequately, even 
admirably, by the use of Caesar? Certainly no one can doubt 
that he furnishes admirable material with which to teach the 
reading of Latin. His vocabulary is not large, and, except for the 
proper names, it consists almost entirely of words which are needed 
for future reading; for although he wrote of military matters his 
technical military words and phrases are surprisingly few. His 
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syntax is simple, except for the indirect discourse, and almost 
perfectly normal, so that the pupil who is to go no farther has the 
minimum of syntax to learn, while the one who is to go farther gets 
the best possible foundation for future work. His style is free 
from affectations, complexities, or subtle allusions, which might 
perplex the pupil even when he understands the Latin. It has 
already been remarked that as a result of these qualities the pupil 
makes a relatively rapid gain in the ability to read him. Surely for 
this purpose no other author equals Caesar. 

Probably no one doubts that Caesar furnishes a good discipline, 
for criticism is apt to take the ground that this is his chief function. 

The benefit to the pupil’s English comes partly through learning 
the words which are the basis of so much of our own language, 
partly through a study of word formation, partly through a com- 
parison of our grammatical system with that of the Latin, but most 
of all through careful translation, which involves both a weighing 
of synonyms and a recasting of the Latin form of expression into 
our own very different idiom. Of these only the vocabulary and 
the translation seem to be affected at all by the choice of reading- 
material. Professor Bennett has pointed out that Caesar’s 
vocabulary is much more concrete than that of Nepos, who is 
more apt to use words in transferred, figurative, abstract senses. 
Evidently there is an advantage in learning a word first in its 
concrete meaning, the source from which its figurative meanings 
spring. Moreover, this concreteness of vocabulary lightens the 
task of selecting among synonyms, and thus makes Caesar more 
appropriate for the early stages of the pupil’s progress in good 
translation. The plain, straightforward style, too, makes it com- 
paratively easy to find an adequate translation for his sentences. 
It is to be hoped that no teacher has so low an ideal of good trans- 
lation, or so little perception of the qualities of Caesar’s style, as to 
think an adequate translation of Caesar too easy a task. It is 
merely not too discouragingly hopeless. 

It is obvious that if the contents of the Latin are to be studied 
they must be worth study. If they are trivial, childish, or too 
familiar, there will be no effort in this direction. Caesar’s story is 
a serious narrative of important events, written by one of the 
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greatest men in history. It is emphatically worth study—more 
study than it commonly gets. It has also the advantage of being 
true history. It must be a trifle embarrassing to one who is teach- 
ing the first Life of Nepos to have to admit that the author knew his 
facts so slightly that he confused two Miltiades. And the narrative 
is clearly told, easy to follow with such helps as are given in any 
edition. For this purpose, too, it is hard to see how any author 
can be better than Caesar. 

But those who discuss second-year Latin, while admitting that 
these are the aims and ideals of the study, sometimes speak as if 
new conditions in the schools had brought with them a need for 
new means and methods. In fact there are newconditions. Pupils 
are drawn on the one hand into easy and attractive “cultural” 
courses which make no real demand on their energies or mental 
powers; on the other, into severely practical vocational courses; 
and we sometimes imagine that Latin is losing ground in the 
competition. We are advised, in effect, that we must meet this 
competition by making the Latin course easy and attractive. So 
far as it can be made easier and more attractive without sacrificing 
the great aims for which Latin is studied, well and good; but some 
of the attempts to give ease and attractiveness come perilously 
near seeming to be founded on the theory that the great aim of 
Latin teaching is to enable teachers to hold on to their jobs. But 
it is hopeless to try to compete with some of these subjects on their 
own grounds. Latin cannot be made as evidently practical as 
domestic science, nor as easy to read as a modern language, nor as 
wishy-washy as some other things. If pupils are going to elect 
subjects for their ease and surface attractiveness, the Latin teacher 
is beaten at the start. even though he substitute a simplified 
comedy for history or oratory or epic and buy a pony with which 
to get his own lesson, as one publishing house invites him to do. 
Latin must compete with the easier subjects by being something 
they cannot be—solid mental pabulum, neither made needlessly 
repellent nor garnished up to resemble something else. That Latin 
can compete by being itself is shown by the reports of the Com- 
missioner of Education. [If it tries to be something else it will lose 


and will deserve to lose. 
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WHAT LATIN IN THE SECOND YEAR? 


By M. A. LEIPER 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


The question as to what Latin should be read in the second 
year of the high school is not a new one. It has been a matter of 
general discussion in books, magazines, and addresses for the past 
eighteen or twenty years. To become acquainted with the various 
ideas expressed on the subject one has only to read the report of 
the Committee of Ten to the National Education Association in 
1893, the discussion by Mr. Bennett in his Teaching of Latin and 
Greek, Dr. Lodge in Teachers College Record for May-September, 
1902, and the more recent report of the Committee of Fifteen on 
College-Entrance Requirements. I shall, therefore, say little that 
is new, for, as Solomon said, “There is nothing new under the 
sun.” It is my desire and purpose merely to give you my opinion 
on the subject, together with the results of my observation and 
experiments in the classroom during the past four years. 

The content and scope of any course of study depend on the — 
purpose it is intended to achieve. Under the old régime, Latin 
was studied largely as an end iy itself. Little attention was paid 
to the more humanistic and practical sides of the work. Guided 
by such an idea, it would matter little what author or extracts 
from authors were read in different years, if only the language 
were suited to the advancement of the student and were of proper 
classical style. Saner ideas, however, now obtain. Mr. Bennett, 
for example, says that “the only rational justification of the study 
of Latin in our secondary schools seems to me to be found in its 
unique effect in stimulating and elevating the pupil’s intellectual 
processes, and most of all in the increased mastery over the resources 
of the mother-tongue which it confers.” It seems to me that 
Mr. Bennett has omitted one of the chief ends to be achieved in 
Latin study, and that is an acquaintance with the classical master- 
pieces of literature, which have been the inspiration largely of all 
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modern literature. At no other place in the high school is that 
knowledge given, and yet, as Dr. Eben Alexander, former minister 
to Greece, said, ‘‘The best appreciation and understanding of all 
modern literature can be had only by those who are familiar with 
the works of the ancient classical writers.” I think we teachers 
of Latin lose sight of this fact too often in directing the reading of 
our students, and yet it should be one of the chief guiding principles 
in the choice of authors read in the high-school course. 

If the ideal of the old régime, that the mastery of the Latin 
is an end in itself, be correct, or if Mr. Bennett’s ideals, quoted 
above, of the results achieved in the study of Latin cover the ideal 
field of achievement, there is little difference whether the student 
in the second year reads Caesar alone, or Nepos alone, or any other 
author or combination of authors, provided only that the Latin 
read is purely classical in style and sufficiently easy. The subject- 
matter and range of the Latin read are of minor importance, so 
long as the language is of proper purity, if the content and literary 
excellence are not objects of special study. Caesar affords just as 
good a mental gymnasium for the development of Latin strength 
and a mastery over the resources of the mother-tongue as a wider 
range of reading of similar grade; but does it introduce the student 
to the literature and life of the Roman world commensurate with 
the effort and length of time usually spent in its reading? “If the 
student’s introduction to the literature of the Romans,” says 
Dr. Arrowsmith, “is to arouse a desire for further acquaintance 
with that literature, the material offered him should be attractive 
in itself and of enough variety to sustain his interest.” I shall 
not raise the question as to whether Caesar should be entirely 
eliminated from the course in the second year, which was the 
recommendation of the Committee of Ten in 1893. To such a 
question I should give a most emphatic negative, for experience 
has failed as yet to produce a suitable substitute. I shall maintain, 
however, that at least one-half of the second year should be devoted 
to the reading of selected portions of other authors, thus giving 
the student a wider and more interesting acquaintance with Latin 
literature, without sacrificing any of the disciplinary or philological 
ends which are now achieved by the reading of Caesar alone. 
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Only 4 per cent of the students in the high school go on into 
college. In view of this fact it seems evident that its curriculum 
should be made to suit the needs of the 96 per cent who go 
immediately into active life. Of the many authors of merit and 
prominence in Latin literature the high-school student is introduced, 
at first hand, to only three. This would not be such an injustice 
to the 96 per cent of students who never go to college if the high 
school offered them any means of studying a reasonable portion 
of the remaining masterpieces of Latin literature even in trans- 
lations, bad as that is as a means of studying any literature written 
originally in a foreign tongue. Literary critics tell us that the 
great majority of our English literary producers, particularly of 
poetry, went for their inspiration and models to the classical 
masterpieces, and yet 96 per cent of the high-school students are 
to be introduced to only two, or at best three, of the writers of 
these original fountain-sources of modern literature. It seems 
logical, therefore, that a wider range of reading should be offered 
the high-school student, even though we should render ourselves 
liable to the criticism of achieving breadth at the expense of 
intensity. 

There has been in recent years a marked desire, expressed by 
at least an intelligent minority of Latin teachers in this country, 
to see a wider range of reading adopted for the second year’s work. 
Whether the object be to enrich by broadening, or to rearrange the 
present reading, or to provide a more gradual introduction to 
Caesar, there is a wide demand for some change in the present 
inherited limitations, and the obstacles in the way of such a change 
are fast disappearing. The various opinions, to sum them up, 
seem to be about as follows: (1) that Nepos be substituted for 
Caesar; (2) that Nepos be made optional with Caesar; (3) that a 
portion of Caesar be eliminated and either his Civil War, or Nepos. 
or other authors be drawn upon to fill up the year’s reading. The 
Committee of Ten of the National Education Association, in 
1893, formally advised the adoption of either the first or second 
of these, while the Committee of Fifteen on College-Entrance 
Requirements, in its report to the American Philological Association 
in 1909, recommended that all college-entrance examinations omit 
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Caesar entirely in the prescribed reading, in order that schools 
might be left free to select any author or authors for the second 
year’s reading, provided only that the reading be equal in extent 
to the four books of Caesar. The committee was moved in making 
this recommendation by a conviction, to quote their words, that 
it would be “wise to open the way for a wider range of reading”’ 
in the second as well as in each of the two remaining years. This, 
if generally adopted, will allow the high school to select its reading- 
matter in the interest of the 96 per cent who do not go into college 
without disregarding the needs of the 4 per cent who must take 
college-entrance examinations. Many of the leading colleges have 
already acted favorably on the recommendation, and it seems cer- 
tain that practically all will do so. It is to be hoped that the high 
schools, now that they are in all probability to be released from 
the specter of the former iron-clad college-entrance examinations 
so far as the Latin is concerned, will adopt a wider range of reading 
in the second year. 

Let us study for a moment the problems before us. There are 
many reasons, other than a desire for a wider range of reading, 
why the second year’s work in Latin should not be spent wholly 
on the first four books of Caesar. No one will deny that the 
Gallic War is noted for its purity of diction and the accuracy of its 
style, that it has a precision and definiteness of expression that is 
admirable, and yet my experience during the past four years with 
a mature set ot students, ranging from the age of 17 to 30—students, 
the majority of whom have themselves already taught—has led 
me to believe that the Gallic War is too difficult reading for at 
least the first third of the second year. For example, let us notice 
the conditional sentence. Of the 93 instances of this in the four 
books of Caesar, 70 appear in the indirect discourse, which develops 
many difficult matters connected with attraction and sequence. 
In the six orations of Cicero, on the other hand, only 11 out of 153 
conditional sentences appear in the indirect discourse. Caesar’s 
sentences are certainly very often long and complicated, containing 
in many instances as much thought as should be found in three or 
four sentences. As an example of this let us notice that very long 
sentence of 139 words in Book ii, chap. 25, which contains 9 ablative 
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absolutes, 11 indirect-discourse clauses, and 4 other subordinate 
clauses. Even Dr. Lodge, who is the most staunch defender, in 
this country, of Caesar as the best author for second-year reading, 
makes the statement that “almost everyone agrees that Caesar 
is a difficult author.” Dr. Goodell says that Caesar was the 
most difficult Latin ever read by him. The Committee of Ten, 
referred to above, assigned this as the first and most important of 
three reasons for their recommendation that Nepos either be sub- 
stituted for, or be made optional with, Caesar. I do not believe 
that this fact is sufficient reason for the elimination of Caesar 
altogether, for experience has shown, wherever this has been done, 
that the experiments have failed to achieve the end desired, nor 
do I believe that it would be best to make Nepos optional with 
Caesar. Ido believe, however, that those portions of Caesar which 
are of more vital interest and of less difficulty, about one-half of 
the four books in amount, as I shall outline later, should be read, 
but only after some two or three months have been spent in 
reading Nepos, Curtius, or some other Latin of sufficient ease and 
of proper classical style. 

Again, it might be contended with correctness that there is a 
sameness, a2 monotonous sameness, in Caesar’s style of narration, 
as well as in his syntax and vocabulary, that is deadening to the 
interest of the average pupil. Mr. Bennett, notwithstanding the 
fact that he defends the use of Caesar as the sole reading in the 
second year on the ground that no better has been found, expresses 
this thought when he says that “‘with the exception of a few brief 
chapters on the customs of the Gauls, Germans, and Britons, all 
of Caesar’s commentaries on the Gallic War might easily be 
summed up in a few brief lines, to the effect that for seven years he 
waged unceasing war against the Gallic and German tribes and 
finally subdued them all.” The purpose, and particularly the 
hurried method, of its composition could hardly be expected to 
produce any other type of literature. His language, too, though 
concise, concrete, and pure, only serves to heighten the monotony 
of his narration. For example, the ablative absolute occurs in the 
four books almost twice as often as in Cicero and Virgil combined, 
or about four times as often as in either of these authors in propor- 
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tion to the amount of the matter. Again, the indirect discourse 
occurs almost as often in Caesar as in both Cicero and Virgil com- 
bined. In a word, the évtedOev é€eXavve style of narration is 
prevalent enough in Caesar to produce a dearth of interest if it is 
read during the whole year. 

I shall mention only one other matter in this connection, and 
I shall not be surprised if some of you do not accept the idea I shall 
express. If the pupil is expected, in the reading of Latin, to be 
introduced to the best of Latin literature, I believe that spending 
a full year in reading Caesar is a great mistake. Great master- 
pieces of literature do not happen by accident, nor are they ever 
the hasty effort of a man engaged in an occupation so little con- 
ducive to literary work as was Caesar’s. It is quite plain that 
Caesar had no purpose of writing a work of real literary merit 
when he sat down in his Gallic winter quarters after the battle of 
Alesia to write his Commentaries.. They were written hurriedly as 
a defense of his whole Gallic policy and were intended to serve an 
immediate political purpose. I must confess that neither as a 
student nor as a teacher have Caesar’s Commentaries appealed to 
me as a work of great literary merit. I realize well that the major- 
ity of the literary critics take the opposite position, yet after teach- 
ing and studying the Commentaries for ten years I am ready to 
agree, with only a small degree of reservation, with Mr. Bennett 
when he says that “nothing could be more grotesque to the minds 
of most than to attribute a literary character or quality to Caesar.” 
He goes on to say that “he (Caesar) simply gives us a plain and 
colorless statement of facts, which makes hardly any more approach 
to literary charm than does a clear statement of a proposition in 
geometry.” At any rate, whether this position is tenable or not, 
the 96 per cent of the high-school students who never reach the 
college have a right to expect that the effort and time spent on 
their Latin work in the second year should introduce them to 
more of the grandeur of classical literature than can be afforded by 
a study of Caesar alone. 

These considerations, along with others, have led me to make 
experiments in my work during the past two years along the line 
of introducing a broader course of reading in the second year. My 
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idea has been that, notwithstanding the drawbacks mentioned 
above, Caesar must remain the chief author read in the second 
year. And yet these drawbacks are of sufficient gravity to justify 
the shortening and logical arrangement of the matter taken from 
Caesar and the addition of certain other reading taken from authors 
of the same grade and of undoubted literary merit. For this 
purpose Nepos, Curtius, Catullus, or even Cicero, Livy, and Horace 
might be drawn upon. 

With this idea in mind, and with the experience gained from 
two years of experiment, I wish to offer for your consideration a 
tentative outline of Latin reading for the second year’s work. I 
shall take as a limit in amount the four books of Caesar, which in a 
text with type of average size contain 2,532 lines. This course 
presupposes the reading of simple Latin passages for three weeks 
or a month at the close of the first year’s work. Before entering 
upon the reading of Caesar in the second year I would suggest that 
two or three Lives of Nepos be read. The best for our purpose 
perhaps are those of Hannibal and Themistocles, which contain 
about 300 lines. The short life of Cato might be added, bringing 
the number of lines up to about 375 or 400. I would follow 
this with about 1,250 lines, or about half of the four books, of 
Caesar, as follows: Book i, chap. 1, the Geography of Gaul, 
23 lines; Book iv, chaps. 20-36, the First Invasion of Britain, 
266 lines; Book v, chaps. 1-23, the Second Invasion of Britain, 384 
lines; Book iv, chaps. 1-19, the First Invasion of Germany, 279 lines; 
Book vi, chaps. 9-29, the Second Invasion of Germany, 330 lines. 
These passages are chosen because they do not include the very 
difficult indirect-discourse passages and because they introduce 
the student to the compaigns against his early Teutonic and Celtic 
or British ancestors. Thus far about 1,600 lines have been pro- 
posed, or some goo less than the amount in the four books of Caesar. 
Subtracting 400 lines because of the extra time and effort required 
in attacking matter from new authors, we shall still have the 
possibility of reading 500 lines in the latter part of the year. These 
may be taken from Cicero’s easy essays and letters, or even from 
Livy’s Stories of Early Roman History, with additional extracts of 
poetry selected from Ovid, Catullus, Horace, and Virgil. These 
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selections are, of course, to be made by the teacher to suit the ability 
of the class. Some may consider, as I did before I made the experi- 
ment, that these authors are too difficult for students at any stage 
of the second year. I have found it possible, however, to use matter 
from all of the above authors without making too great demands 
upon the ability of the student. 

Several difficulties will at once appear evident in this course, 
and yet they are not so great, I feel sure, as the advantages de- 
rived from it. In the first place, the vocabulary will be somewhat 
larger than that required in reading Caesar alone. In answer to 
this I shall say that if we allow the matter of a small increase in 
vocabulary to dictate and control what literature our students 
shall read we shall have an aggravated spectacle of the tail wagging 
the dog. It seems to me that the elimination of a portion of the 
Caesarian vocabulary, dealing as it does almost entirely with 
objects and concepts of military life. and the substitution of a 
large number of words dealing more nearly with objects and ideas 
common to the life of the student, which the broader range of 
reading would afford, would be a decided gain. Surely the diffi- 
culty of having to master a slight increase in vocabulary will be 
more than compensated by the enlarged array of ideas presented 
fer thought, for, as Dr. Arrowsmith has said, “if he (the student) 
is to appreciate the beauties of language, he should be equipped 
with the widest range of thought and vocabulary possible.”’ 

Again, the syntax of the course offered may cover a wider 
field and present a greater number of catagories than that of Caesar 
alone. And yet it can scarcely be more difficult of mastery. There 
are no more difficult matters of syntax found in the reading of 
the course suggested than the conditional sentence in the indirect 
discourse, of which there are seventy in the four books of Caesar. 
Other similar examples might be cited. The wider range of syntax 
will, at any rate, be a better preparation for the reading of Cicero 
and Virgil later than the narrower and more difficult constructions 
met in Caesar alone. More varied, but certainly no more difficult, 
syntax will be found in this course. 

A third objection, and one I have often heard urged as a most 
serious one against introducing a wider range of reading in any 
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of the high-school years, is that the students’ efforts and interest 
will be dissipated by shifting from one author to another, that lit- 
erature cannot be properly studied by reading authors in small 
quantities. The present study of Caesar can hardly meet the 
approval of persons who hold this view, it seems to me, for in read- 
ing only the first four books of Caesar we leave off some of the most 
interesting portions of Caesar, which are logically connected with 
parts of the books now read. The Second Invasion of Britian in 
Book v should certainly be read in connection with the First 
Invasion in Book iv. Likewise, the Second Invasion of Germany 
in Book vi should logically be read along with the First Invasion in 
Book iv. The course of reading which I have recommended is 
certainly no more illogical than the present accepted course. If 
Caesar’s Commentaries were a piece of literature composed upon 
definite principles of logical analysis in its subject-matter, and not 
simply upon a chronological basis, there might be more logic in 
the demand that our students should begin with chap. 1 of Book i, 
and onst not a single line through to the end of the year’s work. 
Many of the best authorities have urged that either Book ii or 
Book iv be read before Book i, thus breaking the regular order, 
and even Dr. Lodge has suggested that it might be well to omit the 
latter portion of Book i. It seems to me that interest will best 
be subserved and the proper study of literature accomplished upon 
saner and more logical grounds by rearranging certain portions and 
discarding others, as suggested above. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that I have used the course I have 
outlined for you during the past two years and I am thoroughly 
pleased with the results of my experiment. I believe that a trial 
of it by teachers of Latin in secondary schools will confirm and 
establish my contention as to its advantages. 


THE LAST OF THE ROMANS 


By WALTER ALISON EDWARDS 
Los Angeles High School 


Last, but by no means least. Nay, though born centuries 
late, he is one of Rome’s great men. And he is all the greater 
because of the evil days on which he had fallen. Living at the time 
when the darkness of mediaeval night was already gathering, he 
is a true Roman of the olden time, and if Cicero and Seneca could 
have looked forward through the ages they would have recognized 
in him a kinsman. His very name, Anicius Manlius Severinus 
Boethius, is full of echoes of “‘the grandeur that was Rome.” 
Hardly a generation of republican Rome but records the heroic 
achievements of a Manlius: and if the Anicii, known indeed from 
the third century B.c., did not rise to distinction until imperial 
times, their family then included many great men, one of them a 
wearer of the purple. The name Severinus he shares with the 
greatest saint of the fifth century, the hermit who urged the yet 
unknown Odoacer forward on the road to fame and power. 

But in his day Rome was no longer Rome. Even the long pre- 
tense of a Roman empire was at an end and Italy lay submissive 
under the domination of the Ostrogoths. A mysterious people they 
were, those Goths. Emerging out of the northern darkness in the 
third Christian century, for years they wander to and fro in the 
Danubian provinces, not content with the various abiding-places 
allotted to them by the trembling Emperor of the East. Then, led 
by Theodoric the Amal, they conquer Italy and lay the foundations 
of what promises to be an enduring kingdom. Another genera- 
tion goes by, and the place that knew them knows them no more. 
They vanish completely from European history. The Frank and 
the Saxon built themselves, their institutions, and their languages 
into the Europe that was a-making, and modern Europe is Frank 
and Saxon as well as Latin. But the Ostrogoths, apparently as 
firmly established in Italy as those in France and Britain, faded 
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away and left not a trace behind. What became of them we know 
not. They were a mighty nation when Belisarius led the armies 
of the Eastern Empire against them: when Narses finally wrested 
Italy from their grasp they simply disappear from history and are 
heard of no more. Modern Italy contains Teutonic elements, but 
they were not received from the Goths. It is true that the other 
branch of this race, the Visigoths, maintained themselves longer 
in Spain, to be overthrown finally by the all-conquering Arabs. 
But even their influence in history has been comparatively slight. 
And it is a significant and melancholy fact that almost the only 
thing which today we call Gothic is a style of architecture with 
which this people certainly had nothing whatever to do. 

“The life of man,”’ said the old Saxon councilor, “‘is like the bird 
which at night when we all sit at the banquet comes flying in at the 
open door. For a few moments it flits about the lighted room, but 
soon it darts out another door into the night. It comes out of 
darkness, lingers awhile in the light, and vanishes again into 
darkness.”’ Such was the history of the Ostrogoths. 

But if their day was short, it was a merry one. They were the 
masters. They dictated terms to the eastern emperor, they con- 
quered Odoacer and drove his Rugians and Herulians out of Italy, 
and for sixty years they ruled that land which had ruled the world. 

It was an extraordinary epoch in the history of the world. All 
the treasures of civilization, material and spiritual, were the pos- 
session of the Romans. Theirs was the wealth accumulated by 
centuries of commerce and industry, theirs the luxury born of an 
old civilization, theirs the prestige of a glorious past. Theirs was 
the learning of the schools, the world’s heritage of literature, 
philosophy, and science. In their hands also was the leadership 
in religion, even the eastern churches owning allegiance to the 
Roman pontiff. They knew themselves the heirs of all the ages. 
And yet all this intellectual and material superiority, this latest 
and highest achievement of civilization, is mastered by an upstart 
race of barbarians. Said Solon to Croesus: “I am thinking that 
another will soon possess all your gold if only he has better iron 
than you.” The iron in the blood of the Goth proved the better 
metal, and the Roman must submit to his sway. 
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It is difficult for one to picture to himself the conditions of life 
in a Roman community conquered and occupied by the Goths. 
What were the relations of victors and vanquished to each other ? 
On what endurable terms could two races live together, the one 
cultured, luxurious, but conquered, the other ignorant, uncouth, 
but supreme? There is a certain wasp, so we are told, that attack- 
ing a caterpillar will paralyze its victim by stinging it in the princi- 
pal nerve-center. The living but absolutely helpless body is thus 
made to serve for an indefinite period as food-supply for the wasp’s 
young. If I knew the thoughts and feelings of the caterpillar during 
this protracted process of spoliation, I should perhaps have the key 
to the state of mind of the helpless Romans on whose lands and in 
whose houses the barbarians had comfortably settled themselves. 

Doubtless Roman and Goth looked upon each other with mingled 
feelings of contempt and respect. Sidonius Apollinaris, writing 
in the previous century, exhausts the resources of his cumbersome 
rhetoric to express his disgust for the ignorance and boorishness of 
the Burgundians by whom he is surrounded, and prides himself 
on the unassailable pre-eminence conferred on the Roman by his 
literary attainments. And yet the effeminate Roman could but 
tremble before the sturdy manhood of the German. On the other 
hand, the northern warrior surely felt the profoundest contempt 
for the people who tamely submitted to the foreign yoke, standing 
by in ignominious helplessness while Vandal and Goth plundered the 
very city of Rome. But even the rudest Teuton was capable of 
some admiration for this venerable civilization, imposing even as 
it tottered to its fall. The Goth Athanarich, amazed by the impe- 
rial splendor which he beheld in Constantinople, exclaimed, ‘‘ With- 
out doubt the Emperor is a God upon earth.”” And many of the 
invaders were shrewd enough to learn from Rome at least one 
invaluable lesson—that of the supremacy of law. Ataulphus, 
the successor of Alaric, recognized the demoralization resulting 
from Gothic lawlessness and declared that for the future he would 
seek the glory of restoring and increasing the Roman name. And 
Theodoric certainly gained from Constantinople and Rome the 
inspiration for his noble conception of a nation in Italy founded on 
justice. 
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As for the status of a Roman under Gothic domination, it was 
not wholly unendurable. To be sure, the very presence in the 
country of the hated and dreaded race must have been galling to 
Roman pride. Moreover the conquerors seized for themselves 
one-third of the land, despoiling the previous owners to that extent. 
But this probably involved less injustice and hardship than one 
might suppose. The fact is that in the fifth and sixth centuries 
large tracts in Italy were still unoccupied and open to seizure and 
settlement without robbing anyone. Pope Gelasius, writing about 
the time of the Ostrogothic conquest, tells us that there were whole 
provinces in which hardly an inhabitant could be found. More- 
over, so far as Theodoric’s seizures in Italy are concerned, it was 
principally Odoacer’s Germans who were dispossessed and not the 
original Roman owners. We are assured by Cassiodorus, Theo- 
doric’s secretary, that Liberius, who superintended the allotment 
of lands to the Goths, discharged the difficult task to the complete 
satisfaction of all, Roman and Goth. And we are reminded that 
the loss of property was more than made up to the Roman commun- 
ity by the increased security which a strong government afforded. 

For, except that it was a foreign domination, Theodoric’s rule 
was everything a good government should be. With his whole 
heart he sought the well-being of his people, Roman as well as 
Goth. Justice, stability, peace, general prosperity—civilitas, as 
he was accustomed to call it—this he made the end and aim of 
his government, and he bent all his energies (and they were great) 
toward the achievement of this end. He was extraordinarily 
successful in choosing the right men to serve him, Liberius and 
Cassiodorus and Boethius himself, and by his own example and by 
a rigid supervision he stimulated all officials to honest and efficient 
administration. The chronicles of the times are full of praises 
of his rule. Says Maximian, the bishop of Ravenna, a nearly 
contemporaneous writer: ‘In his days Italy enjoyed happiness for 
thirty years; he favored industry and rebuilt cities; travelers 
were safe in his domains, and property as secure from pillage in the 
open country as within the walls of the city.” One of the cities 
which he labored to rebuild was Rome itself, and bricks stamped 
with his name have recently been found near the Basilica Aemilia. 
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Theodoric recognized the twofold character of the state he ruled 
and he ever respected the national ideals and institutions of each 
half of the population. As the Goths lived under their ancestral 
Teutonic laws, so the social, legal, and governmental institutions of 
the Romans were left undisturbed. The familiar forms were con- 
tinued and the administrative and judicial offices were filled by 
Romans. In fact, the chief reminder the Roman had that the 
empire had passed away was the fact that imperial extortion and 
injustice were at an end and that government now really attained 
the ends for which theoretically it is established. There really 
seems to have grown up a very friendly feeling between the two 
races thus living side by side, and so far as we can see only two things 
operated to prevent an ultimate amalgamation of the two into one 
composite which might possess the good qualities of each. In 
the first place, the Goths were heretics in religion, followers of the 
anathematized Arius, and while they exercised the noblest tolera- 
tion toward those whom they might have persecuted, the orthodox 
Catholics did not meet them in the same spirit, and this difference 
in creed constituted an insurmountable barrier between them. 
Secondly, and partly as an outcome of this religious difference, the 
Eastern Empire waged unrelenting war against the successors of 
Theodoric, a war which must indeed have intensified the national 
feeling of the Ostrogoths but which resulted in their extermination. 

It was under such a government and in such a society that 
Boethius lived. Born about 480 A.p., he early lost his father, a 
man of consular rank, and was intrusted to the supervision and care 
of Quintus Aurelius Symmachus, a Roman of the highest character 
and standing, prefect of the city, leader of the senate, author of a 
history of Rome, devout Catholic. The promising young Roman 
evidently enjoyed the best educational opportunities and seems to 
have made the most of them. He speedily became the greatest 
scholar of his day. He was learned in all the wisdom of the Greeks 
and Romans. In those days it was still possible for one man to 
read all that had been written and to know all that was to be known, 
and Boethius, like Lord Bacon, seems to have taken all knowledge 
to be his province. There is hardly a department of sixth-century 
thought which was not enriched by contributions from his pen. 
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He undertook to interpret in full to his contemporaries the philo- 
sophical systems of Aristotle and of Plato. He wrote comprehen- 
sive treatises on geometry, logic, mechanics, music, astronomy, 
arithmetic, and other subjects. Cassiodorus assures us that even 
those who could read Greek preferred Boethius’ translations of 
Greek philosophical works to the originals. He also wrote, prob- . 
ably early in life, several books on Christian theology, though the 
genuineness of these is questioned by some scholars on account of 
his apparent indifference to Christianity. Through all these writ- 
ings he exerted a powerful influence over his own times and became 
the great teacher of the centuries that followed. The Middle Ages 
studied Greek philosophy principally, almost wholly, in the pages 
of Boethius, and his treatise on music was long used as a textbook 
in that subject. 

But he was also a practical man of affairs. On several occasions 
Theodoric referred to him various mechanical and practical prob- 
lems for solution. Desiring to impress King Gundobad with the 
mechanical ingenuity of the Romans, Theodoric commissions 
Boethius to construct a water-clock and a sun-dial as gifts for the 
king of the Burgundians. And when Clovis, the Frankish king, 
sent to Theodoric for a cithara-player, the request is referred to 
Boethius. Again the same Boethius is instructed to investigate 
certain complaints which had been made about irregularities in 
the coinage and set matters right. He held various high offices, 
was consul in 510, and master of offices at a later date. In 522, 
doubtless as an honor to him, his two sons were appointed consuls. 
He himself tells us how on that great occasion, at the pinnacle 
both of worldly honor and of paternal pride, he delivered an ora- 
tion in honor of King Theodoric and afterward distributed gifts 
to the acclaiming populace. So splendid was the scene that St. 
Fulgentius beholding it exclaimed: ‘‘How magnificent must the 
heavenly Jerusalem be, if Rome, the kingdom of this world, is so 
glorious.” Two years later, stripped of honors and wealth, Boe- 
thius died a felon’s death at the behest of that same Theodoric. 

Both the accusation and the evidence on which he was condemned 
are involved in much obscurity. He himself says in the first book 
of the Consolation that he was accused of having wished the Senate 
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to be safe; and further that he was charged with having prevented 
an informer from producing certain documents on which to impeach 
the Senate of high treason. He says also that letters were forged 
that it might be made to appear that he had hoped for the liberty 
of the Romans. Besides these forged letters there was against him 
the testimony of certain men whom he denounces as professional 
informers and convicted swindlers. He tells us that he had made 
many enemies by his activity in defeating nefarious political schemes 
and rescuing innocent men from the clutches of official and private 
extortioners. The storm broke upon him when he generously came 
forward to defend a fellow-senator, Albinus, accused of treason by 
Cyprian. He was condemned, unheard, by a senate which had 
been overawed by the king. Contemporary historians declare 
him to have been innocent of any crime, but posterity went even 
further than this. Remembering the orthodox theological tracts 
of his earlier days and associating his fate with that of Pope John 
who died about the same time from hardships suffered in Theo- 
doric’s prison, Catholic writers of the Middle Ages ascribed Boe- 
thius’ execution to the persecuting zeal of the heretical king and 
claimed him as martyr to the true faith. 

His greatest work, the Consolation of Philosophy, was written in 
prison in the interval between his condemnation and his execution. 
It is one of the world’s great books. It gathers up, as another has 
said, all the wisdom of the dead pagan centuries and presents it as 
the last best gift of an expiring civilization to the new world. In 
it he discusses the profoundest questions which have occupied the 
thoughts of man: What is the true meaning of prosperity and adver- 
sity? What is the highest good? Why do good men suffer evil 
and bad men prosper? How is the foreknowledge of God consistent 
with the freedom of the will? He undertakes to solve the dilemma 
which had troubled many philosophers before him: If there is a 
God, whence comes evil, and if there is no God whence comes good ? 
Throughout the whole work there runs the insistent undertone of 
his own tragedy, and one feels that the discussion is no idle specula- 
tion but that the writer, as Socrates said of himself in the Phaedo, 
has an immediate and profound personal interest in the principles 
he is seeking to establish. 
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The Consolation has always taken a mighty hold upon the hearts 
of men. It was one of the most widely read books in the Middle 
Ages. The mere list of editions in the British Museum covers 
nearly fifty pages of the catalogue. King Alfred translated it into 
Anglo-Saxon, Chaucer and Queen Elizabeth into English. Philip 
the Fair had a copy expressly prepared for him, and Dante pays 
his tribute of honor to ‘‘the holy soul who makes the deceit of the 
world manifest to whoso hears him well.” It is true that the 
Consolation is not read in these latter days as it once was. To us 
its appeal is not always convincing. There is some truth in Gib- 
bon’s rather cynical remark, “‘Such topics of consolation, so obvious, 
so vague, or so abstruse, are ineffectual to subdue the feelings of 
human nature.” And yet, whatever we may think of the philos- 
ophy, there can be but one opinion of the philosopher. Perhaps 
you may not consider the Consolation a great book: you certainly 
cannot escape the conviction that he who wrote it was a great 
man. ‘This time Gibbon is wholly right when he says that the man 
who under such circumstances could write such a book “must 
already have possessed the intrepid calm which he affected to 
seek.” 

The general line of thought in the Consolation is easy and natural. 
Book I gives us the story of his wrongs which he recounts to his 
heavenly visitant, Philosophy, to explain bis grief. It is charac- 
teristic of the scholar that in speaking of the circumstances of his 
previous life he makes definite mention only of his library, whose 
very walls with their panels of odorous citron-wood inlaid with 
ivory are dear to his heart. In Book II Philosophy discusses the 
fickleness of fortune and the intrinsic worthlessness of her gifts. 
Book III, assuming that all men seek what they think to be their 
good, asks what the highest good really is. Book IV attacks the 
world-old problem of “truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever 
on the throne,” and finds that wicked men, even when apparently 
successful, do not really attain their desires, and that, on the other 
hand, all things work together for good to the good. Boethius 
now expresses himself as convinced and comforted, and proposes 
that Philosophy discuss for his edification the paradox of God’s 
foreknowledge and man’s free will, after the fashion of Milton’s 
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fallen angels, who ‘‘found no end in wandering mazes lost’’ while 
they debated ‘‘fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute.”’ 
Boethius will not think of God as less than perfect in knowledge 
and in power; but he also refuses to give up one iota of his belief 
in the freedom of the will, insisting that “it lies in every man’s 
hand to mold his fortune as he will.” 

There is a good deal of unregenerate human nature in the book, 
in spite of its tone of high philosophy. Occasionally even in the 
midst of most solemn discourse Boethius will interrupt the speaker 
with the very objection which has risen in the mind of the reader 
but which seems too unphilosophical for utterance at such a time. 
When Philosophy has demonstrated by irrefragable logic that the 
bad are always weak and unhappy and never gain the good which 
they mistakenly pursue, Boethius bursts out, ‘But why then do 
bad men get so large a share of the good things of this life? Not 
even a philosopher would really prefer poverty and disgrace to 
wealth and honor.” And again when Philosophy is explaining, 
after Plato, that immunity from punishment is really a misfortune 
for the evil-doer, he cries out with humorous vexation, “That may 
be so, but all the same I should very much like to see him freed 
from this misfortune, as you callit.’’ In another place Philosophy 
is urging him to despise good fortune and ill alike, but he is un- 
convinced. ‘Your arguments,” he says, “‘are plausible enough, 
sweetened with the honey of eloquence and poetry; but they do 
not sound the depths of human misery.” Now and then he has his 
laugh at human frailties. Most men, he says, seek their highest 
good as blunderingly as a drunk man his home. With a more 
bitter sarcasm he addresses the senators who at the dictation of the 
king had condemned him “because of his excessive zeal for the 
Senate,” saying to them, “It will serve you right if no one is ever 
again found to be guilty of that crime!”’ 

Was Boethius a believer in the Christian religion? Consider 
his theological writings, apparently sincere and certainly orthodox, 
and you will say “yes.” Read the Consolation of Philosophy and 
the answer will be an emphatic negative. It seems inconceivable 
that a Christian, the victim of such barbarous injustice, condemned 
by perjured judges on forged evidence and now face to face with 
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death, probably by torture—it seems inconceivable, I say, that a 
Christian thus facing death could be content with such consolation 
as this book offers. Not that it is unchristian. There is nothing 
in it inconsistent with Christian doctrine. But of those treasures 
of consolation peculiar to the Gospel not a word is said. It embod- 
ies the purest and noblest teachings of heathen philosophy; but 
what man who really accepts the promises of Jesus Christ—‘‘ My 
peace I give unto you”—‘‘Come unto me. . . . and I will give 
you rest”’—could in the hour of supreme trial and darkness rest 
content with the approximations and deductions of human specula- 
tion? How then are we to explain the theological treatises ? 
Nitzsche cut this Gordian knot by asserting that Boethius never 
wrote them. Bertius, on the other hand, made the Consolation a 
Christian work by assuming that in its present form it is incomplete. 
He thought that the author intended a final chapter or book setting 
forth the teaching and promises of our Lord as the climax of com- 
fortable truth. In support of this view it is alleged that the book 
ends abruptly, as if the writer, his argument unfinished, had laid 
down his pen only because he heard the footsteps of the executioner 
approaching. But this theory is certainly untenable. The line 
of thought of the book does not lead up to Christianity, but on the 
contrary is complete as it is. A concluding chapter on the consola- 
tions of the Gospel would be as much out of place as Milton’s “pilot 
of the Galilean lake’’ who follows after Phoebus and Hippotades 
and Camus, reverend sire. The facts probably are that in his 
early years, as the ward of the loyal Catholic, Symmachus, Boethius 
interested himself in Christian speculation and wrote the treatises 
on the Trinity, etc. But he was at least indifferent to Christianity 
as were indeed many of the literary men of those early centuries. 
Evidently the calm intellectualism of the classical philosophers 
appealed to him more than the mysticism and the rapture of the 
new faith, and it was to them and not to the Judean prophet that 
he instinctively turned in his hour of need. There are, however, 
occasional indications of acquaintance with Christian thought, 
indications which do not surprise us in a Roman of the sixth cen- 
tury, who had read widely and thought deeply on the problems of 
existence. For instance, one passage refers, rather vaguely, to 
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be sure, to the Roman Catholic doctrine of purgatory; another 
speaks of angels and demons as ministers of God’s will. Of greater 
significance is what may be called the Christian tone of certain pas- 
sages, notably of the chapters upon free will and foreknowledge, and 
of that noble paragraph with which the book concludes and which 
may well form the conclusion of this discussion: ‘‘God is ever 
looking down from above on all things . . . . bestowing rewards 
upon the good, punishments upon the wicked. Nor is it in vain 
that we repose in him our hopes and prayers; when they are right- 
eous they cannot be unavailing. Turn then from vice, practice 
virtue, lift your minds to righteous aspirations, direct your humble 
prayers on high. Unless you wish to play the hypocrite there is 
laid upon you the necessity of right conduct, while you live your life 
before the eyes of an all-seeing judge.” 

“‘Boethius,”’ says Simcox, “‘comes nearer to the feeling and tone 
of the writers of the first century of our era than any of his pre- 
decessors after the younger Pliny, or any of his successors until 
we come to Petrarch.” Later in time than Apuleius and Fronto, 
he is more ancient than they, for he has in him more of ancient 
Greece and Rome at their best. And for that very reason he is 
more modern than they, for the classical spirit, of which he had so 
large a share, confers immortality, and nobility of character such as 
his can never become obsolete. 
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THE AMOUNT OF LATIN READING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


In the report of the Commission on College Entrance Requirements in 
Latin the minimum amount of reading to be done was fixed as the equivalent of 
the first four books of the Gallic War, the orations against Catiline, for the 
Manilian Law and for Archias, and the first six books of the Aeneid. These 
amounts have been generally accepted by colleges and universities, and may 
be said at the present time to represent the standard of work which they 
expect of the high schools. In fixing these amounts the commission did 
nothing revolutionary. It hardly did more than to make a definite statement 
of whet had come to be a fairly widespread practice, which was followed, with 
some exceptions, throughout the country. 

It need scarcely be said that the arrangement represents what the colleges 
and universities think the high schools ought to do, rather than what the high 
schools think they ought to do, or can do. For the requirements, as the name 
of the commission indicates, are simply requirements for entrance, and do not 
primarily or necessarily constitute an ideal high-school course. It has seemed 
to the writer desirable, therefore, to invite an expression of views by the 
secondary teachers themselves, and to present these in the Journal. It 
seemed to him that some valuable suggestions might thus be obtained, which 
might help to bring about such future modification as would make the require- 
ments correspond more fully to present conditions existing in the high school. 

A number of letters were accordingly sent out to teachers in high schools 
and academies in all parts of the country, containing various questions bearing 
on the Latin authors read in their classes. The present article will deal with 
the replies only in so far as they relate to the amount of reading done. Later 
on, other articles will take up the specific authors and works which they 
think should be read, and several other matters connected with the high-school 
course in Latin. 

The replies indicate that, taking this course as a whole, a majority of the 
teachers think that the amounts of reading mentioned are reasonable. Out of 
126 teachers only 11 think the requirements are too high throughout the 
course, while only 8 think they are all too low. And even these views are in 
most instances due to peculiar conditions, as when either more or less than 
five periods a week are allowed for Latin during all or part of the course, or 
when pupils enter the first year with some previous knowledge of Latin, 
acquired in the grades. Some think the requirements are too high because of 
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inadequate common-school preparation, others think they are too low when 
classes are “properly prepared,” or when “the first year’s work is thoroughly 
done.” 

But the same unanimity does not exist with reference to the reading 
required in the individual years, and it is especially the second and third years 
in which the experience of high-school teachers is at variance with the require- 
ments. In addition to those mentioned above who consider the requirement 
for all the years either too great or too small, views of a similar kind are held 


with regard to the individual years as follows: 


Second Year (four books of Caesar) .............. 41 4 
Third Year (six orations of Cicero) ............... 10 19 
Fourth Year (six books of Virgil) ................ II 7 


These figures show that the requirement for the second year is quite generally 
felt to be too great, while that of the third year is, if anything, considered too 
small. 

The point is made, and justly, that the amount of reading in the first four 
books of Caesar is about the same as in the six orations of Cicero. Naturally 
the speed of the pupil ought to increase from year to year. Even if most of 
the Caesar or Nepos is easier than Cicero, the pupil has studied Latin only half 
as long when he attacks them, and has had no experience with a Latin author 
at all. More than that, it is felt that the work of the first high-school year, 
in which several new branches are taken up for the first time among strange 
conditions, to say nothing of the comparatively greater loss due to the first 
summer vacation, necessarily leaves many gaps, which it takes much time in 
the second year to fill. This is a handicap which does not exist, to anything 
like the same extent, in the third year. Certainly, the work of these two 
years must be admitted to be very unevenly divided between them. 

Several suggestions are made incidentally for remedying the difficulty. 
One is to put one of the books of Caesar off till the third year. The ready 
objection to this would no doubt be that there is already a good deal of sameness 
in one whole year of Caesar as it is. Another proposal is to carry over and 
continue the grammar and exercise work of the first year into the second, to 
begin Caesar or Nepos some two or four months after the beginning of the 
year, and read less of the author than we do now. Several teachers have 
found that this plan brings their pupils through in stronger condition than if 
they begin reading immediately and try to read more. It has the merit of 
allowing time for rounding out and strengthening the pupil’s acquaintance with 
the forms and fundamental usages of the language, which he needs in order to 
do the reading itself with profit. 

Still a third way proposed is to read a good deal of Latin easier than Caesar, 
even if it must be made to order, such as Fabulae Faciles, during the first part 
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of the year, and to allow that to count in place of a part of the Caesar or Nepos. 
Much can be said for this also. For the reading of a considerable amount of 
such simple Latin as Fabulae Faciles, for example, would give the pupil facility 
in handling words, forms, and constructions in the order peculiar to Latin. 
It is undoubtedly the lack of this facility, acquired through practice, which, 
next to ignorance of words, forms, and constructions, is the most serious 
obstacle to progress in the earlier stages of the study. Others would study one 
book of Caesar very thoroughly, and then read the rest rapidly, making use 
of the knowledge thus acquired. Still others, finally, would simply cut down 
the requirement of the second year to the equivalent of three books instead of 
four. A specific recommendation made by several teachers is to leave out the 
campaign of Ariovistus (book i. 30-54) on account of its unusual difficulties. 

If the case really amounts to a choice, as many feel that it does, between 
dropping a part of the reading requirement or dropping the work in grammar 
and composition during the second year, there can be little question that the 
reading must be curtailed. For it will not do to sacrifice such thoroughness 
as is attainable at this stage to the mere covering of so much ground. 

When it comes to adding something to the requirement, as in the third 
year, that is, of course, a very much easier matter. And it is encouraging to 
find that teachers are beginning to think more and more frequently of other 
ways of doing this than by simply reading more of the same kind of matter 
that they have already been reading throughout the year. Some of the editions 
of Cicero now contain a selection of his letters also, and a few have parts of the 
Catiline of Sallust. These are being read in many cases either as substitutes 
for some of the orations, or in addition to them. A few teachers read consider- 
able amounts of Nepos in this year also, or Ovid, or the Phormio, in the sim- 
plified prose version recently published. 

In the case of Virgil the proposal to reduce the amount of reading is fre- 
quently coupled with a desire for a wider outlook and a more intimate dealing 
with the literary aspects of the poem than is now possible. 

Extracts from the answers themselves will serve to give a fuller idea of the 
views of high-school teachers, and of their reasons for them. 


1. If the work in Caesar could be shortened or supplemented by material of less 
difficult construction, pupils would not be so frequently discouraged with second-year 
Latin. 

2. I would suggest no change, except that the requirement be made flexible 
enough to adapt itself to the needs of different classes, as well as to the methods of 
different teachers. Quality, in my opinion, counts more than quantity, and room 
should be left for the individual teacher’s judgment. 

3. I find the Caesar class bubble over with pride at reading rather large amounts 
toward the end of the year. I like the confidence they acquire. 

4. The second-year’s work needs a radical overhauling—first, some simplified 
graded text, like Fabulae Faciles, then passages selected and perhaps simplified from 
Caesar, if Caesar is to remain the principal classic of the second year. 
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5. I think that far more satisfactory results would be obtained in the second year 
if there were time for a very intensive study of one book; the pupils would have a 
much better grasp of forms and syntax, and they would receive the necessary practice 
in prose composition. In the third year I would omit one of the Catilinarian orations, 
and devote the time to a systematic study of Roman life. 

6. I think the equivalent of five books of Virgil would be sufficient. Then it 
would be possible thoroughly to review one book, so that it would become a real part 
of the student’s literary equipment. 

7. In the second year the pupil should learn to read connected discourse. This 
takes time, and if four books of a work as hard as Caesar are required, the real object 
of the year, namely, learning to read, can hardly be accomplished. The other purpose 
of the year is the learning of syntax in a formal way, and this may be done as well 
with a small amount of material as with a large one. 

8. Three books of the length of B.G. ii, iii, iv. This would permit the carrying 
over of “preparatory Latin” into the second year for some six or eight weeks. Too 
little time is spent on simpler Latin prose than Caesar. 

g. I consider all of these amounts excessive in a four-year Latin course, particu- 
larly the demand of four books of Caesar or its equivalent in the second year, after a 
meager and hasty study of the usual Latin primer in the first year. Our pupils do 
not read Caesar; they must rehearse elementary paradigms and syntax throughout 
the whole of the second year on Caesar. We must either make a five-year course, 
with two years of Latin before taking up Ceasar, or else one and a half years of pre- 
liminary Latin with easy reading selections, and then a half-year of about two books 
of Caesar, but carried through thoroughly and intelligently. 

to. I am opposed to any specific requirement except as to preparation of the 
teacher and foundation for the work on the part of the pupils. By “foundation” I 
mean orderly progress through the schools. 

11. Course in High School: second year, one term of Caesar, one term of 
Nepos; third year, one term, the orations against Catiline; one term, Aeneid i, Ovid, 
about 300 lines; fourth year, one term, Aeneid ii-v; one term, Cicero, Manilian Law 
and Archias. I may add some Sallust or Virgil’s Bucolics. 

12. My preference would be a smaller amount of required Virgil, as with many 
classes the literary side of the poem has to be slighted, and this is, in case of the many 
who do not go beyond the high school, much to be regretted. 

13. In the third year, in addition to the above work, my classes read the Phormio 
(in Fairclough and Richardson’s simplified edition). I should like to put Archias in 
the fourth year, reducing the Virgil requirement from six books to five. 

14. I prefer to have my classes read Virgil the third year, if possible. Then they 
can read more than the required amount of Cicero in the fourth year, which increases 
their interest, as well as their vocabulary. 

15. The amounts required for a certificate injure the quality of our work. 

16. Reduce the second-year requirement to three books of Caesar or its equivalent. 
I sincerely hope the association will take steps in this direction. 

17. If any time remains (after five orations of Cicero and five books of Virgil) 
read a little Ovid, or Horace, or Cicero, say, the De Senectute, or an adaptation of 
Terence. A little variety adds zest; too much of one author kills interest. This is 
especially true of the second and third year. 
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Queries 
Edited by A. T. WALKER 


[Questions for this department should be addressed to Professor A. T. Walker, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. ‘The editors must be expected to use their 
discretion in selecting questions to be answered. Questions as to the choice of text- 
books can never be answered. ] 


(a) What good does scansion do? 

(b) Is the written scansion of an entire book of Vergil advisable? 

The practice of reading Latin aloud, both prose and poetry, is a great 
help in learning the language and in appreciating the literature. Only when 
a pupil can read the Latin text with correct phrasing and with feeling, just 
as he would read a passage of English, can one feel sure that he is understand- 
ing the Latin instead of remembering a translation which he or someone else 
has worked out. It is particularly important that Vergil be read aloud, because 
so large a part of his beauty lies in the arrangement of words and in the melody 
and majesty of his rhythms. One must read Vergil aloud, with understanding 
and with feeling, if one is to know that he is reading poetry. 

If Vergil is to be read aloud, his meter must be read correctly. If you 
mean by scansion merely the correct division of lines into feet, scansion is an 
indispensable foundation for what ought to be considered the indispensable 
practice of metrical reading. But this seems not to be its whole use. It must 
be employed at the beginning of the course, and must be resorted to at all times, 
when the lines present difficulties. But the pupil who gets the proper amount 
of practice in metrical reading will certainly not need to write the scansion of 
an entire book; and to write the scansion of an entire book without constant 
practice in metrical reading seems to me deadening and deadly. Better give 
the class bookkeeping. 


How did the Romans perform arithmetical computations in multiplication, 
division, and the like? To be concrete: How did they divide MCMXLVII by 
XXXVIII? 

{This question was referred to Assistant Professor U. G. Mitchell, of the 
University of Kansas, whose special field is the History of Mathematics. 
He gives the following answer and promises a more extended article on the 
subject at a later time.] 

Three ways of performing arithmetical computations were used by the 
Romans: viz., (1) finger-reckoning, (2) reckoning on the abacus, (3) reckoning 
by the aid of tables. These methods are briefly described in Cantor’s Vor- 
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lesungen ueber Geschichte der Mathematik, Vol. I (2d ed., Teubner, Leipzig, 
1894) pp. 490-96. With the aid of the multiplication table as far as 4X4, 
multiplication of small amounts could easily be performed on the fingers. 
Multiplication and division of larger numbers were carried out by the aid of 
the abacus and required a considerable degree of expertness. They were 
performed as successive additions and subtractions, respectively, the partial 
results being noted after each operation on the abacus. The details are too 
long to be given here, but concrete examples of multiplication and division 
by means of the abacus, illustrated with drawings in the back of the book, may 
be found in Friedlein’s Die Zahireichen und das elementare Rechnen der Griechen 
und Rémer (Deichert, Erlangen, 1869), pp. 80, 90. Under the emperors, 
rich patricians are said to have employed a notarius to register expenses, a 
rationarius to adjust and settle accounts, and a éabularius or calculator to 
perform, with his counters and board, the computations which might be 


required. 
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Current Edvents 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to 
the Mississippi River; Walter Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., 
for the southern states; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of lowa, lowa 
City, Ia., for the territory west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. 
This department will present everything that is properly news—occurrences from 
month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. 
All news items should be sent to the associate editors named above.] 


New England 

The annual meeting of the Classical Association of New England will be 
held at Yale University, New Haven, on Friday and Saturday, April 12 and 
13. It is expected that Professor Gilbert Murray will be present and give a 
paper. 

The Eastern Massachusetts section of the Association held its fifth annual 
meeting at Boston University on February 9. 

Harvard University—At the January Classical Conference the following 
papers were read: ‘The Feriae Servorum,”’ Mr. J. R. Crawford; “Pessimism 
in Leopardi and Plotinus,” Mr. J. Van Horne; “Classic Myths in Renaissance 
Art,” Dr. C. R. Post. 

During the the autumn of ro11 the Harvard Classical Club has enjoyed a 
most successful season. At the opening meeting in October the president of 
the club, Professor George H. Chase, gave an address. On December 6 Mr. 
W. A. Gardner of Groton School addressed the club. At the “reading” meet- 
ings in November, December, and January, sections of the Thesmophoriazusae 
of Aristophanes were translated by the members. The rest of the year will 
be devoted to the reading of the Helena of Euripides. 

Bowdoin College-—At the December meeting of the Bowdoin Classical 
Club the members were entertained by the president, Professor Paul Nixon. 
Professor Woodruff read a paper on “ Recent Excavations in Crete.” 


Ohio 
Antioch College—On the evening of June 14, 1911, the senior class of 
Antioch College, assisted by some outside musical talent, presented the Antig- 
one of Sophocles in English with the Mendelssohn music for the choral odes. 
The English version used was that of Dr. J. E. Harry, which was especially 
prepared for a similar performance given recently in Cincinnati. 

Every effort was made to make the play archaeologically correct, in so far 
as the space of the stage would permit. The scenery and costumes were pre- 
pared by the students, at a small cost, under the direction of Mr. Charles C. 
Delano, Jr., professor of Latin and Greek in the College. The scenery repre- 
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sented the traditional facade of a Greek temple; it was made of cheese-cloth 
and paper held in place by invisible wires. The actual cost of the scenery and 
costumes was about thirty dollars. Many of the parts were excellently taken, 
especially the réle of Antigone. The whole performance was enthusiastically 
received and was pronounced a success by all who witnessed it. 


Tennessee 

Clarksville——In view of the fact that the International Sunday-School 
Lessons are now in the New Testament, Professor G. F. Nicolassen, of the 
Southwestern Presbyterian University, makes the suggestion to teachers that 
they form classes for reading the lessons in Greek. Mr. Nicolassen has started 
such a class and finds that quite an interest in Greek has been aroused. He 
says: “Our method of procedure is as follows. We use Westcott and Hort’s 
Greek Testament; the student’s edition contains a Lexicon which is sufficient 
for ordinary purposes. We meet on Saturday, at 2:30 P.M., and go over the 
lesson for the next day. No learned exegesis is attempted, nor an exhaustive 
study of the lesson; the idea is simply to read the Greek text, explaining the 
forms and syntax. After this has been finished and the majority of the class 
have retired, about half an hour is spent with those who have never studied 
Greek, in the effort to give them, in a compact form, enough of the inflections 
and syntax to enable them to understand the explanations made in the study 
of the lesson. At the first meeting of this section of the class three nouns were 
written on the board, one from each declension, and copied on tablets by the 
students at their seats. This can readily be done, the teacher explaining each 
letter as it occurs the first time. The next time certain forms of Avw were 
written out and copied—present, imperfect, future, and aorist active, present 
and perfect middle, and aorist passive, only the indicative of each. For the 
next lesson we shall have the synopsis of each of these tenses (the first person 
singular of each mood). After that will come a statement giving the rules for 
contract verbs, then the peculiarities of liquid verbs, and so on. By carefully 
selecting the topics for study, enough can be done to enable the beginner to 
follow the explanations given by the instructor. And it is not unlikely that 
some may be stimulated to make a more thorough study of the language at 
a subsequent time. The advantages of such a course might be thrown open 
to women as well as men, even in institutions which are not coeducational. 
The writer has found some of his most enthusiastic pupils among women.” 


Louisiana 

The Tulane University of Louisiana: The College for Men.—Dr. Edward A. 
Bechtel was promoted last May to the rank of associate professor of classical 
languages. Dr. Roger M. Jones (A.B., Denison, 1905; fellow in Greek, 
University of Chicago, 1906-9; assistant in Greek, University of Chicago, 
1909-10) came in September as instructor in ancient languages. Mr. Harry 
H. Strauss, late instructor in Latin and in Greek, is pursuing graduate studies 
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at the University of Chicago. Mr. Réné J. Le Gardeur (A.B., Tulane, 1911) 
succeeds F. Bozeman Daniel as teaching fellow in Latin. 

The H. Sophie Newcomb College for Women.—The Latin Club is devoting 
all its meetings for this year to the rehearsal of Miss Paxson’s two plays, 
A Roman School and A Roman Wedding, recently published by Ginn & Co., 
with the expectation of giving them on the college campus the latter part of 
April. This will be the first attempt of Newcomb students to give a play in 
Latin, although the Menaechmi and the Phormio were given in English in 1909 
and rg10 by the class of 1909 and the Latin Club respectively. 

The Latin Club gave its annual party to Freshmen and new students early 
in the fall term. All the forms of entertainment presented some conspicuously 
Roman feature, an especially successful number being a modernized version 
of the Ninth Satire of Horace, introducing numerous local hits, and rendered 
by two Seniors, with a Sophomore as the unsympathetic Aristius Fuscus. 
One of the games played required each guest to write a Latin sentence, the 
four words of which should begin with the letters M, C, E, B. The prize 
was unanimously awarded to the Freshman who produced the following gem: 
Mater cara eget balneo. 

McDonogh High School No. 2 (for Girls).—Mrs. Alice L. Lusher, instructor 
in Latin, has recently been promoted to the principalship of the school. Her 
place as instructor in Latin will be filled by Miss Ella May Joor (A.B., Newcomb 
College; M.A., Tulane). 


Virginia 

The Classical Association of Virginia held its first session with a very 
successful meeting at Norfolk on November 29, 1911. The program was as 
follows: (1) “The Great Opportunity of the Schools,” by E. Reinhold Rogers, 
of the Jefferson School for Boys; discussion led by J. Carter Walker, of the 
Woodberry Forest School. (2) “The Appeal of Greek to the Modern Student,” 
by Miss Mabel N. Whiteside, of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College; 
discussion led by William A. Harris, of Richmond College. (3) “‘The Classical 
Element in the Poetry of Tennyson,” by Frank P. Brent, of the Lancaster 
High School; discussion led by John N. Brown, of Emory and Henry College. 
(4) “Why Should the Classics Be Studied and How?” by James W. Kern, 
of Washington and Lee University; discussion led by Walter A. Montgomery, 
of William and Mary College. (5) “Certain Means by Which Latin May Be 
Made More Vital and More Interesting to the Pupils,” by Miss Sallie S. Love- 
lace, of Roanoke High School; discussion led by Herbert E. Lipscomb, of 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. (6) “The Elimination of Some of the 
Defects in the Present Teaching of Latin,” by William P. Dickey, of Richmond 
College; discussion led by Miss Nora B. Fraser, of Sweet Briar College. 

The officers of the Association are Thomas Fitz-Hugh, University of Vir- 
ginia, president; W. Gordon McCabe, Richmond, vice-president; C. C. Read, 
John Marshall High School, secretary-treasurer. 
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Missouri 

The Department of Classics of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
met at Hannibal, November 9. The program was as follows: (1) “What 
Points Should be Emphasized in Preparatory Work in Latin”; (a) “In First- 
Year Latin?” Miss Laura Dysart, Moberly; (b) “In Caesar?” Miss Annie 
Green, State Normal School, Kirksville; (c) “In Cicero?” H. G. Colwell, 
St. Louis; (d) “In Vergil?” Mrs. John W. Million, Hardin College; (2) “Stand- 
ards of Living about 300 A.p.,” S. E. Stout, William Jewell College; (3) “The 
Aeneid as the Epic of Roman Imperialism,” A. P. Hall, Drury College. 

The president for next year is A. P. Hall, Drury College, Springfield. 
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